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and hoods, and so far as possible the heat- 
ing apparatus instead of projecting into 
the room was incorporated in the wall. 
The hood vanished and its place was taken 
by the mantel shelf on which were placed 
clocks, porcelain, and other small things. 
Over the mantel shelf was a flat panel, 
sometimes filled by a painting or a tapestry, 
and in the smaller chambers by a mirror 
inserted for the very purpose of giving an 
ocular impression of non-existent spacious- 
ness. The function of the space over the 
fireplace was thus completely changed — 
where it had been designed to consume 
superfluous room it was now designed to 
give a false impression of additional room. 
The change can be seen in a moment by 
comparing the plates of Jean Le Pautre 
who typified the first half of Louis XIV's 
time, with those in such a book as that 
by d'Aviler which was first issued at the 
end of the seventeenth century, and those 
again with the engravings in Blondel's 
Maisonsde Plaisanceof 1737 and Mariette's 
L' Architecture Franfoise of 1727. 

The same thing happened in the design 
of chairs and tables. They became com- 
fortable and, even more, practical. As 
the century progressed they lost their 
swelling lines, their legs ran up and down, 
their corners became less cruel to clothes 
and limbs, and they took up less floor 
space. Upholstering became almost a fine 
art. And with all this came both in France 
and in England a steadily increasing degree 
of skill in sheer craftsmanship and a luxury 
and refinement of decorative design which 
place the later years of the seventeen hun- 
dreds in a little niche all by themselves — 
for at no other time was such meticulous 
care taken in the proper balance and rela- 
tion between ingenious and comfortable 
utility and ocular pleasure. It is not for 
nothing that the period is known in litera- 
ture as "the age of reason." 

Many of the most prominent architects 
and decorators, furniture and metal de- 
signers of the period happily turned author 
and issued books with plates full of the 
most charming records of their skill and 
fancy. And it is of these that the collec- 
tion is principally formed. 

Without degenerating into mere cata- 



loguing it is impossible within the limits 
imposed on a Bulletin article to give any 
detailed idea of the contents of the Cod- 
man Collection, and so it must be sufficient 
for the time being to say that between it 
and the books of engraved design in the 
Museum Library and the Print Room the 
student may find most of the more im- 
portant items of the eighteenth century 
in both France and England. It is hoped 
that in the near future space may be found 
in the Bulletin for accounts of some of 
the more important groups of material in 
the collections in order that the attention 
of the public may be more specifically di- 
rected to them. W. M. I., Jr. 

EARLY GREEK VASES 

1 HE great period of individual expres- 
sion in Greek vase decoration was the 
seventh century B. C. Before that time, 
both in the geometric and in the Mycen- 
aean period, one homogeneous style had 
been current throughout Greek lands, 
diversified here and there, of course, in 
details, but the same in general character. 
After the seventh century came the rise 
of the Athenian black-figured and red- 
figured wares, which monopolized the 
entire ceramic market for two whole cen- 
turies and determined the character of the 
succeeding styles. But in the seventh 
century we have this interesting pheno- 
menon of a large variety of distinctive 
styles produced by separate communities; 
for it was an age of colonization, of adven- 
ture, and therefore of individual enterprise. 

In the second room of the Classical 
Wing we have assembled the examples of 
seventh-century wares in the Museum 
collection. It is not rich in this respect. 
The Corinthian style is well represented, 
as also is the Lydian. We have iso- 
lated examples of Cyrenaic, Proto-Attic, 
Phaleron, and Fikellura vases. But that is 
all; not enough to give an idea of the 
rich and varied aspect of Greek ceramic 
art at this epoch. We have now been 
able to fill one of the most conspicuous 
gaps by the acquisition of three examples 
of "Rhodian" ware — one of the most im- 
portant as well as most interesting of the 
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fabrics of this period (Case H2) . The name 
is provisional, as the origin of the ware 
has not yet been established. The pieces 
consist of two jugs with trefoil lips (figs. 
I and 2) and one plate, all three char- 
acteristic and fine examples.^ They are 
substantially made, of red clay. The 
technique is that prevalent in the Ionic or 
Eastern group of seventh-century vases, 
that is, the decorations are painted in a 
dark brown glaze on a creamy slip without 




FIG. I. RHODIAN JUG 

VII CENTURY B.C. 

incisions. The figures are painted partly 
in silhouette, partly in outline; and dark 
red is used here and there as an accessory 
color. The decoration is interesting. It 
consists of bands of grazing ibexes, deer, 
wild geese (or ducks), and ornamental mo- 
tives. The animals are not treated in the 
conventionalized manner in which they 
appear in the geometric period, or even in 
the contemporary Corinthian ware; but 
they are full of life and evidently copied 
from nature. The essential features of 

iTheheightsof these jugs are 14} in. (35.9cm.) 
and 14 in. (35.6 cm.) respectively, the diameter of 
the plate is 12J in. (30.8 cm.). 



each animal are accurately rendered, and 
the postures are natural. But to un- 
derstand the real meaning of these scenes, 
we must study them in connection with 
similar representations on Rhodian vases. 
Though other animals also occur, it is 
these three — the ibex, the deer, and a 
gooselike bird — that appear the most 
frequently, and they generally are repre- 
sented not singly but in groups. The com- 
monest posture for the ibex and the deer is 
that of peaceful browsing; now and then 
one of them looks back at his companions, 
or is represented scratching his ear, or 
otherwise disporting himself. Sometimes 
we see the whole troop running at full 
speed as if pursued, and indeed, the oc- 
casional presence of a dog or of a lion shows 
us the cause of the sudden unrest in the 
peaceful surroundings. The geese are 
either walking with characteristic long 
strides, as in our example, or they are pick- 
ing up food, or cleaning their feathers, or 
swimming, or fighting with one another. 
We have evidently here pictures of wild 
animal life, presumably sketched by artists 
in the mountains where these animals 
lived, and then copied from their sketches 
by the vase painters. The same troops 
of wild goats and deer and wild ducks 
(greatly resembling the geese of our vases) 
can still be seen in Asia Minor today. ^ Nor 
are the Greeks the only artists who have 
watched them and seen their decorative 
possibilities. On the Oriental pottery 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries these 
animals are represented with equal spirit 
and power of observation. 

In curious contrast to the lifelike quality 
of the animals are the ornamental motives 
scattered in the field of the representations. 
They consist of triangles, rosettes, semicir- 
cles, swastikas, etc., rendered in purely 
''geometric" style. Some archaeologists 
have interpreted them as the rocks and 
shrubs and flowers which should form the 
legitimate setting of the scenes;^ and they 
would certainly acquire then a meaning 
and a new interest. But it is difficult to 
persuade oneself that artists who copied 
nature so observantly in their representa- 

iCf. Kinch, Vroulia, p. 242. 

2 Kinch, Vroulia, pp. 244 ff . 
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tions of animals were content to use merely 
symbols for other natural objects. We 
know, on the other hand, that these motives 
have long preceding histories; that they 
occur, some of them on Mycenaean, others 
on geometric vases, and, whatever their 
original intention, were used for long peri- 
ods simply for filling the backgrounds of 
scenes. For, though from our point of 
view these ornaments detract rather than 
add to the effect of the whole, it is ap- 
parent that in those periods there was an 
aversion to empty spaces. So that we 
may surmise that the vase painters who 
copied the animals from the lifelike studies 
of enterprising artists put their own 
familiar repertoire of ornamental motives 
in the backgrounds. 

The strong decorative sense of the 
Rhodian vase painter comes out strongly 
in his purely ornamental compositions, 
such as that chosen for the newly ac- 
quired plate. Here a central medallion 
is surrounded by floral motives apparently 
derived from the lotos plant, while a border 
of lotos flowers and buds is painted on 
the rim. The introduction of the lotos into 
the repertoire of Greek ornamental motives 
dates from the seventh century B. C. and 
is a sign of the strong Oriental influence of 
the time. Once adopted, it became firmly 
established and remained a favorite motive 
with the Greek artists for several centuries. 

The other early vases acquired by the 
Museum are of techniques already rep- 
resented in our collection. A small Corin- 
thian cup (height 2jf inches) is an un- 
usually fine piece both from the potter's and 
from the decorator's point of view (Case 
K). It is very thin and delicate, and the 
band of ornament is well designed and 
painted. Its general effect is that of a 
border in an embroidery, and the artist 
seems to have had interest purely in this 
decorative quality; for the sphinxes, 
lions, panthers, deer, and birds which 
form his frieze have not the life and in- 
dividuality of the Rhodian animals; nor 
have they any relation to one another; 
they are merely space fillers, but as such 
very successful. 

A little "Proto-Corinthian" lekythos (oil- 
jug) of the seventh century B.C. is a very 



attractive piece (Case K). It is only 2-^^- 
inches high and is decorated over its whole 
surface with bands of rays, of network, and 
with a zone of running dogs, the whole de- 
signed with a good deal of taste. 

An Athenian geometric stand (Case M) 
with maeanders, lozenges, and triangles 
(height 3J in. [8.9cm.]) is a typical ex- 
ample of the style which preceded the 
seventh-century wares. Its semicircular 
form is, however, quite unusual, and it is 




^^^*o^^Vr^.r,^,^;N^^ 




FIG. 2. RHODIAN JUG 

VII CENTURY B.C. 

not clear what the original purpose was. 
It might possibly have served as a foot 
stool, since the shape would be appro- 
priate, and the openings at the bottom 
make handling easy. The material is, of 
course, not what we should use today, but 
then clay was employed for many more 
purposes in ancient times than it is today. 

Lastly, we can report the acquisition of 
another large "Mycenaean" vase (First 
Room, Case M) of the late Minoan III 
style, that is, about 1200 B. C. It is of 
globular shape with three handles on the 
shoulder, and is especially interesting for 
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its decoration of highly conventionalized 
nautili. Comparison with the nautili on 
the Hagia Triada Vase in the same room 
(Case U) will bring out better than any 
description the change from the naturalistic 



style of the Late Minoan I period, in which 
objects were studied from nature, to the 
conventions of the later epoch, when they 
were changed to merely decorative motives. 

G. M. A. R. 



NOTES 



Membership. At the meeting of 

the Board of Trustees, held October i8, 
1920, George C. Graves and William Milne 
Grinnell were declared Benefactors of the 
Museum. The Fellowship in Perpetuity 
of the late William Loring Andrews was 
transferred to Mrs. Jane E. C. Andrews 
and that of the late Warren Weston to 
Richard W. Weston. The following per- 
sons, having duly qualified for their re- 
spective classes, were elected to member- 
ship: 

Fellow in Perpetuity: William E. 
Baillie. 

Fellows for Life: Kihei Hattori, Mrs. 
David J. Kelley, Dr. Walker Gill Wylie. 

Fellowship Member: Mrs. E. F. Du- 
right. 

Sustaining Members: Miss Edith R. 
Aubin, Mrs. Wm. W. Bosworth, Alvin C. 
Cass, B. T. Fairchild, Mrs. Henry Gold- 
man, H. A. Goman, Charles C. Goodrich, 
Frank A. Harkin, William E. Harmon, 
John F. Harris, Dr. Aurelia S. Henry, 
Berthold Hochschild, Mrs. Edwin B. 
Holden, Frederick T. Howard, John A. 
Hull, William E. Iselin, Mrs. Wortham 
James, Mrs. De Lancey Kane, A. Leewitz, 
Julius P. Meyer, Walter E. Meyer, Miss 
S. Adelina Moller, Mengo L. Morgenthau, 
J. B. Morrell, Adolph S. Ochs, Mrs. White- 
law Reid, Miss Nina Rhoades, Arnold 
F. Riegger, Albert J. Roe, James M. Shoe- 
maker, J. Nelson Shreve, William Skinner, 
Alexander M. Stewart, Miss Ellen J. 
Stone, Percy S. Straus, Charles H. Taylor, 
Mrs. Ida T. Taylor, Mrs. Lewis T. Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Jonathan Thorne, William Wil- 
liams, William E. Williams, C. F. You. 

Six hundred and seventy-eight persons 
were elected Annual Members. 

The Staff. In the absence of the Director 
during the next six months, Joseph Breck, 
Assistant Director, will be Acting Director. 



Exhibition of Work by Manufac- 
turers AND Designers. Of particular 
interest in the year's calendar of current 
work will be the Fifth Exhibition of Work 
by Manufacturers and Designers, which as 
in previous years will show examples of 
manufacture and craftsmanship which have 
profited by Museum collections. The ex- 
hibition is scheduled for the dates, Decem- 
ber 15, 1920, to January 30, 1921. As 
before, an effort will be made to indicate 
sources of inspiration wherever possible by 
mentioning on the labels the Museum de- 
partments studied. 

In view of the growth of trade and public 
interest in this phase of museum activity 
and usefulness and in the light of the pres- 
ent very diificult financial and commercial 
conditions, this exhibition will offer both a 
demonstration and a record of special value. 

Folk Embroideries on Exhibition. 
The exhibition of Empire furniture and 
costumes that has occupied the north end 
of Gallery 22 on the second floor of Wing 
H, adjoining the Textile Study Room, will 
be replaced early in November by one of 
folk embroideries. This end of the long 
gallery has been set aside for small special 
exhibitions of decorative arts, announce- 
ments of which will be made in the Bulle- 
tin from time to time. 

Exhibition of Art for the Home. The 
American Federation of Arts, of which the 
Museum is a chapter, will hold its exhi- 
bition of inexpensive prints for the home 
at the Sage Foundation Building, No. 
130 East 22nd Street, on November 20. 
This exhibition will be kept open for two or 
three weeks. Its purpose is to show artis- 
tic prints suitable for the home at modest 
prices, running from 50 cents to $25, and 
to encourage people to use them for home 
decoration. Arrangements are such that 
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